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CLAIMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Experience has demonstrated the truth of the assertion, that “liberal 
appropriations, and legislative enactments, cannot, of themselves, impart 
to any system that vitality essential to success.” An enlightened public 
opinion is absolutely prerequisite to ultimate and permanent success. 
Law is but a dead letter, a lifeless skeleton. Well directed popular will 
is not a creature of impulse. It is controlled by motives that are first 
approved, then felt. The heart must be trained to feel, after the intel- 
lect has been trained to perceive the claims of any cause upon us for 
sympathy and support. Especially is this true of the great cause of 
popular education, which touches us at more points, and affects more in- 
terests than any other. The social, the political, the physical, the intel- 
lectual, the moral interests of our children, are all intimately connected 
with it. It appeals to us as parents, as citizens, as patriots, and as 
philanthropists. A few of its claims upon us I will briefly adduce: 

1. Itis a supply exactly adapted to the want. 

The mind of the child ever seeks for something wherewith to satisfy 
its longings. ‘The public school comes to the restless and absorbent 
mind with the invitation, “take freely of the good things I bring you, 
and be filled with the blessings I have in store for you.” 

2. Itis the only supply that will meet the necessities of the larger 
part of our people. 

Family inst: uction will not meet the demand. Some parents are mor- 
ally unfit to become the teachers of their children ; some have not suffi- 
cient training themselves ; many have not the time that can be spared 
from other and pressing duties pertaining to the physical comforts of 
their families. Take from the whole number of parents, those who can 
not, and those who will not, properly instruct their children, and compara- 
tively few remain. ” 
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Private enterprise will not meet the demand. According to the last 
census, but one out of thirteen of the pupils of the United States is en- 
rolled as attending private schools of all kinds and grades. his esti- 
mate embraces all the States of the Union, some of which have no public 
school system. . 

The census reveals, also, one other fact bearing directly upon this 
point. The number of persons, natives of any State, who can neither 
read or write, is in reverse ratio to the interest manifested in public 
school enterprises. I use not this argument to discourage private enter- 
prise, but rather to show that this alone is an unsafe reliance. Colleges, 
academies, and seminaries, are of necessity confined to narrow spheres 
of direct labor, though their indirect influences are unlimited. They are 
the most efficient where the the field is prepared by public enterprise. 

3. Itis a home school. 

Much of the future suecess of the child depends upon his early habits, 
The most impressible years of our lives are those of early childhood. 
These, too, are fraught with most danger, because while most impressi- 
ble, the mind and heart are least able of themselves to resist evil influ- 
ences. The watchful cye, and yearning heart of the mother, the care 
and counsel of the father, are needful helps to a successful resistance of 
such temptations as are always addressed to the young. How true is 
this when the witching hours of night throw a mantle over the deeds to 
which the unsuspecting are so often invited. Ilow much does the true 
parent prize the opportunity of keeping his loved ones by his side during 
the evening, and of enlivening the circle gathered about the fireside, with 
innocent amusements, and social chat. Ilow far above all price must be 
that institution which will enable him to educate his children within reach 
of home influences, Such an institution is the public school. The phys- 
ical well-Leing of the child, as well as his moral welfare pleads for these 
home schools. 

Society is made up of individual homes, hence : 

4. Society is improved by the public schvol. Statistics show that 
very few of the pupils who are in constant attendance upon our free 
schools, ever become criminals. Close the doors of all the public schools 
of this State to-day, and let private enterprise spring to its fullest possi- 
ble stature, and a large majority of the children would be at once thrown 
into the strect, to be trained there for the prison, or the poorhouse, or 
at least to be contaminated by influences clustering about the street 
schools. 

5. The public free school is an American, and an Amcricanizing in- 
stitution. 

It had not its birth upon American Soil, but it was the product of the 
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spirit that gave America to the world. It had its origin in a heart that 
loved civil and religious liberty, and was nurtured by men who uphold 
the idea of a popular government. It has long since answered the old 
and hitherto troublesome question, ‘‘ whether education can be as uni- 
versal and as unbought as liberty.” Wherever you find a heart upon 
whose altar the tire of civil liberty burns, there you find a true Ameri- 
can, whatever country may have given him birth. The public School is 
free to all without distinction of birth or circumstances. Monarchies 
order systems of education for the benefit of the Monarch, and the per- 
petuation of his reign. Ours is for the people, and the perpetuation of 
their reign. Conferring benefits upon the people, it can but awaken a 
love for the spirit that gave it birth, and attach those receiving its bene- 
fits to the inhabitants that demand and support it. Many come to us 
from lands where the blessings of education are conferred only upon the 
favored few. Here the cup is pressed to their very lips, and they are 
commanded to drink, without money and without price. This free edu- 
cation not only teaches the value of our institutions, but guides to a proper 
use of the privileges bestowed. Conflicting elements are entering into 
our civilization. Purify them and we shall be blessed ; but leave them 
uneducated and unrestrained, and they will prove a curse. To 
accomplish the former and save us from the latter, is one of the peculiar 
missions of the Public School. This alone will not accomplish all the 
work, but it will lay the foundation ; it will encourage habits of obedi- 
ence, of order, of industry, and will lead into the broader fields of learn- 
ing, opened by Academies, Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities. A 
statesman of Virginia, of years agone, when Virginia was true to her- 
self and her country, used these pleasant words: “There should be no 
distinction between the children of a republic. They are not in the 
school sense, the children of their parents, but the State is /’a ens 
Patriae, and they should all be regarded as the sons and daughters of 
Mother Commonwealth. ‘They all alike, look up to the benign State 
Mother for the mental bounty ; all praise her ony and love her say mely 
for it, and there is laid a foundation of love of Country, enduring as the 
reminiscences of school boy days, and fervent as the findest recollections 
of life and gratitude can ever be in the human heart.”’ hus does the 
Public School become an Americanizing insti‘ ution. 

6. By educating the labor of the country, it developes Inventiv:. Gen- 
ius, and thus increases wealth. 

Labor and thought united, have cultivated broader fields, have whiten- 
ed more seas, have turned more spindles, have dug deeper mine-~, than 
man’s unassisted hands could have done. By aid of machinery the wealth 
of the country is increased, The productive industry of the \'nited 
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States has increased twice as rapidly as the population has increased. 
The Public School has had much to do with this, as is shown by the fact, 
that the States, where the Free School interest has been most largely 
fostered, have been most productive in useful machines. The following 
statements, from the Scientific American, will show the wonderful stimu- 
Jus given to productive industry by inventions : 

‘“‘Corton.—One man can spin more cotton yarn now than four hundred 
men could have done in the same time in 1760, when Arkwright, the best 
cotton spinner, took out his first patent. 

‘¢ FL.our.—One man can make as much flour in a day now, as a hun- 
dred and fifty could a century ago. 

‘¢ Lace.—QOne woman can now make as much lace in a day as a hun- 
dred women could a hundred years ago. 

‘¢ Sucar.—It now requires only as many days to refine sugar as it did 
months thirty years ago. 

**Loox1ne Giasses. —It once required six months to put quicksilver on 
a glass ; now it needs only forty minutes, 

“ Enoines.—The engine of a first rate iron-clad frigate will perform 
as much work in a day, as forty-two thousand horses.” 

Not only have the productions of the country largely increased, but 
the reflex influence of increased facility in manufacturing, has afforded to 
laboring men leisure for improvement. That this leisure is sometimes 
abused in indolence, dissipation, or luxury, is no argument against the 
advantages it affords. By many it is improved in reading and study, to 
that cultivation of the mind and heart which will make the better citizen, 

7. The kind of education furnished by our Public Schools, will coun- 
teract the universal tendency to the establishment of an aristocracy. 

Our greatest danger as a people lies in an aristocracy of wealth to 

which is added the power of intelligence. Let wealth be monopolized as 
it always will be, and take from the poor the advantages of school, and 
we shall soon have two classes of society: those who live by others’ 
Jabor, and those who labor for others’ living. The former will rule the 
latter with a rod of iron, the rol becoming each day more heavy, and the 
hand that wields it each day more rigorous and tyrannical. Tyrants 
have well understood their sources of power, and have shut up to their 
subjects all avenues of light, knowledge and wealth. Our security lies 
in the general diffusion of intelligence, which shall level all such false 
social distinctions as are established by tyrants and aristocrats for their 
own safety. 

8. Labor is ennobled by the intellectual elevation of the laborer. 

We are in danger of forgetting the early lessons of our Pilgrim Fathers, 
and of lapsing into a state of Juxurious ease. So fashionable has it be- 
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come to have nothing to do, that all semblance of work must be entirely 
dismissed from the social circle. Youth must be trained in indolence, 
though it entail upon them its never failing curse. Appearances must 
be kept up, and honesty gives way to the insatiate love of show. Petty 
thefts, peculation, embezzlement, or stealing disguised under the title of 
“sharp practice,” unredeemed credit, unredeemed promises, all follow 
this labor-shunning fashion. It must be admitted that the unintelligent 
do not commend labor. Let al the toiling men and women of our land 
be taught to think, and to work out the product of their own thoughts, 
and to such labor as they will then perform there can no disgrace attach. 
The school that opens its doors to all, and that bestows its favors upon 
brains rather than upon bullivn, upon charact-r rather than upon cloth, 
must, in the elevation of the laborer, dignify labor. 

9. No system of schools has greater pecuniary advantages than the 
system of free schools. 

[ use this last, though to every intelligent mind, it is the least import- 
ant of all the claims of the public school What has been already said 
will prepare us to expect great indirect pecuniary advantages accompany- 
ing more pr ductive labor, Educated labor is by far the most profitable. 
Many large manufacturing establishments have, after diligent examina- 
tion, found a difference of fifty per cent. in its favor. 

The same intelligence that give to the laborer more complete mastery 
over his own and other powers, and enables him to use to better advan- 
tage the material placed in his hands, also saves him from many expensive 
habits, an-! from practices that lead to crime ; so the money is saved, as 
well as earned. 

Other schools than the public school secure the same results so far as 
they go, but they do not reach so many of the laboring class. Could 
their benefits be as general, they must be more expensive. Llerein con- 
sists the direct pecuniary benefit of our free school system. 

The actual expenses of the schouls.f this State for the past year have 
not excced three dollars per scholar. As the State increases in wealth 
and populatioa, the relative expenses of her schouls will he diminished. 
Ohio schools cost but $2.07 per scholar ; New York schools cost $3 per 
scholar ; Pennsylvania schools cost $2.15 per scholar. Before Wisconsin 
reaches t)e age of either of the States named, her schools will cost less 
than theirs. 

T.e cause thas urged pleads with parents, that they furnish their chil- 
dren with the means of educatioa as cheaply as possible, consistent with 
their highest interests, and at home, where they may cure for their 
physical and moral training ; with citizens—that they recognize the debt 

hey owe to society, and provide liberally for that culture which shall 
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make their property safer and more productive ; with patriots—that they 
prepare well those to whose hands the institutions of our beloved country 
are soon to be committed ; and with you as legislators—that you recog- 
nize the sacredness of this trust committed to your care bv parents, citi- 
zens and patriots—that you shield it from all harm, and foster its inter- 
ests in whatever way your wisdom and intelligence may direct.—Report 
of Hon. J. L. Pickard, Supt. Public Instruction. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TOWN DISTRICT. 


As there is perhaps, more probability of a favorable consideration of 
the Town System of Schools in the Legislature at the present session 
than ever before, we cite a few testimonials in its behalf from abroad. 
We take them from the Tenth Annual Report of the State Superintend- 
ent (made by Hon. L. C. Draper), only remarking that the lapse of five 
years has but added to their truth and value, and that it is not creditable 
to the State of Wisconsin to have continued so long under the present 
imperfect system ; and that it may be hoped we shall establish the sys- 
tem on a solid basis and without too much concession to the existing pre- 
judice in favor of the present plan: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


“As a general fact,”’ says Horace Man, in his Tenth Annual Report 
as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, ‘the schools of 
undistricted towns are greatly superior to those in districted towns ;— 
and for obvious reasons. ‘The first class of towns,—-the undistricted, — 
provide all the school-houses, and, through the agency of the school com- 
mittee, employ all the teachers. If one good school house is provided for 
any section of the town, all the other sections, having contributed their 
respective portions of the expense to erect the good house, will demand 
one equally good for themselves ; and the equity of such a demand is so 
obvious, that it cannot be resisted. If, on the other hand, each section 
were a separate district, and bound for the whole expense of a new house, 
if it should erect one, it would be tempted to continue an old house, long 
enough after it had ceased to be comfortable ; and, indeed, as experience 
has too often and sadly proved, long after it has ceased to be tenantable. 
So, too, in undistricted towns, we never see the painful, anti republ'can 
contrast of one school, in one section, kept all the year round, bya 
teacher who receives a hundred dollars a month, while, in another section 
of the same town, the school is kept on the minimum principle, both as 
to time and price, and, of course, yielding only a minimum amount of 
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benefit,— to say nothing of probable and irremediable evils, that it may 
inflict. In regard to supervision, also, if the School Committee are re- 
sponsible for the condition of all the schools, they are constrained to visit 
all alike, to care for all alike, and, as far as possible, to aim, in all, at the 
production of equal :esults ; because any partiality or favoritism will be 
rebuked at the ballot-box. In undistricted towns, therefore, three grand 
conditions of a prosperous schcol,—viz., a good house, a good teacher, 
and vigilant superintendence,—are secured by motives which do not 
operate, or operate to a very limited extent, in districted towns. Under 
the non-districting system, it is obvious that each section of « town will 
demand, at least, an equal degree vf accommodation in the house, of talent 
in the teacher, and of attention in the Committee ; and, should any self- 
ish feelings be indulged, it is some consolation to reflect that they, too, 
will be harnessed in the car of improvement. 

“T consider the law of 1789, authorizing towns to divide themsclves into 
districts, the most unfortunate law, on the subject of Common Sch-ols, 
ever enacted in the Stute. During the last few years, several towns have 
abolished their districts, and assumed the administration of their schools 
in the corporate capacity ; and I learn, from the report of the School 
Committees, and from other sources, thst many other towns are con- 
templating the same reform.” 

In a recent report of the Secretary of the Board of Education of Mas- 
sachusetts, the following important statement is found, viz.: 

‘‘A very considerable number of the townships have dropped the 
former mode of dividing the schools according to districts, and have 
placed the whole matter of their organization and distribution in the 
hands of the School Committee of the township. This change has al- 
ready been made in about sixty townships of the Commonwealth, and 
the subject is now, more than ever before, engaging the attention of other 
townships, so that the year to come is likely to show greater results than 
any previous year. The perceptible improvement of the schools in those 
places which have made the change, is an argument before which nothing 
can stand, and which is now acting upon the minds of the people at large, 
with silent but resistless power. 

“The clear intelligence, steadiness and sobriety with which the people 
are beginning to pursue their object, as contrasted with the adventurous: 
and uncertain efforts in the same direction in former years, is one of the 
many pleasing indications that the days of turmoil and confusion in 
settling great questions of school policy, are passing away, and a wise 
regard for the interests of posterity is becoming more and more control- 
ling in the management of this branch of our public interests. It is 
hardly too much to say that, under the guidance of such lofty sentiments, 
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all the townships of the State will, within a short period, be found 
adopting that policy in the management of their public schools, which 
experience shows to be the best. 

“The gradual abandonment of the district system as here stated, re- 
sults in small degree from its connection with another measure, which 
has been regarded by the people with great favor, namely, the gradation 
of the schools. The districts are known to stand directly in the way of 
this improvement, and receiving a judgment accordingly. It was not 
until somewhat recently that a subject so important, so fundamental as 
that of establishing schools of different grades, for pupils of different 
ages and attainments, received much consideration from those who alone 
possessed the power to make thechange. Distinguished men had written 
on the subject, and those who had studied the philosophy of education, 
were generally agreed in respect to to it. But it was known chiefly as a 
theory passing, in only a few instances, except in the cities, from the 
closet to the school room. By degrees, the results of these few experi- 
ments became known. Measures were taken to communicate them to the 
people, the majority of whom were still without any definite information 
on the subject. From this time, a course of action commenced in the 
townships which were favorably situated for trying the experiment, and 
has been followed up with increasing vigor ever since. 

‘But what particularly distinguishes the present state of educa- 
tion amongst us from that of former times, is the existence of so many 
free High Schools. Until quite recently such schools were found only in 
a few large towns. The idea of a free education did not generally extend 
beyond that given in the ordinary district schools. All higher education 
was supposed to be a privilege which each individual should purchase at his 
own expense. But at length the great idea of providing by law for the 
education of the people in a higher grade of public schools prevailed. 
The results have been most happy. Tigh Schools have sprung up rapidly 
in all parts of the Commonwealth ; and within the last six years, the 
number has increased from searely more than a dozen to about eighty. 

“The effect ot this change in the school system, of this higher order 
of schools, in developing the intellect of the Commonwealth, in opening 
channels of free communication between all the more flourishing towns 
of the State, an: the colleges or schools of science, is just beginning to 
be observed. ‘They discover the treasures of native intellect that lie 
hidden among the people ; making men of superior minds conscious of 
their powers ; bringing those who are by nature destined to public 
service, to institutions suited to foster their talents; giving a new im- 

pulse to the colleges, not only by swelling the number of their students, 
but by raising the standard of excellence in them, and finally, giving to 
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the public, with all the advantages of education, men who otherwise might 
have remained in obscurity, or have acted their part struggling with em- 
barrassments and difficulties.” 

[The trial of both plans in Massachusetts and the return to the town 
system may be considered decisive of the whole question, because in that 
State, if any where in the Union, the single district plan would be likely 
to answer the needs of public education, in consequence of the general 
density, wealth and intelligence of the population. The whole State is 
now working under the town system, and with the happiest results.— 
Epr. ] 


CONNECTICUT. 


A similar change from the old system to the new, is slowly progressing 
in Connecticut. Referring to an enactment authorizing and facilitating 
this change, the Superintendent, in a recent report, remarks: ‘ Among 
the objects proposed to be accomplished by this act are, to simplify the 
machinery of the system, by committing to the hands of one board of 
school officers what is now divided between three ; to ecualize the ad- 
vantages of the schools, by abolishing the present district lines, and 
placing all the schools under one Committee, thereby also facilitatiug the 
gradation of schools and the proper classification of scholars, and the 
establishment of schools of a higher grade in towns containing a sparse 
population, and substituting a simpler and more efficient organization.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hon. Henry C. Hickock, the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania, remarked to me in conversation, “ ‘he crowning glory of 
the Pennsylvania school system, in addition to its County Superintend- 
ency, is its new township plan of government, and the consequent avoid- 
ance of the ensmalling of districts.” 

[In this State the expedient of sub-districts was tried for awhile, but 
its inconveniences and evils caused it to be abandoned and it is regarded 
there as “the only backward step” taken in developing a public educa. 
tional system. One of the present features of the Town System in Penn- 
sylvania is providing for regular “Town Institutes” or meetings of the 
teachers for instruction, consultation and improvement.—Epr. | 

OHIO. 


Iion. If. H. Barney, in his Report of 1855, as Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools of Ohio, gives the following synopsis of the able argument 
of Dr. Sears, in favor of the township system, and the evils incident to 
the old district plan: After explaining at great length, the nature of 
these evils, he sums up the whole matter, by saying that the schools or- 
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dinarily maintained in the districts into which they are divided, are no 
longer capable of giving the education required by the character of the 
times ; that they preclude the introduction of a system af proper grada- 
tion in the schools; that the classification of the pupils is necessarily 
imperfect, and the number of classes altogether too great for thorough 
instruction by a single teacher ; the fact that the district schools without 
any ot the advantages of gradation, once answered their purpose very 
well, does not prove that we need nothing better now ; that the old sys- 
tem is much more expensive in proportion to whit it accomplishes than 
the other ; that by means of it, hundreds of schools are kept in operae 
tion, which would otherwise be abandoned, as they ought to be; that in 
1849 there were in Massachusetts 25 schools, whose highest average at- 
tendance was only jive pupils ; 205, whose highest average attendance 
was only fen ; 546, in which in which it was only fifteen ; 1,00, where 
it was only ¢wenty ; and 1,456, where it was only twen‘y-five ; that most 
of these schools were of so low an order as not to deserve the name, and 
that the impression which they made upon the agents of the Board of 
Education while visiting them, was that the money of the districts, and 
the time of the teachers and pupils, were little better than wasted ; that 
while some schools thus gradually dwindled into comparative ineignifi- 
cance and worthlessness, others became too large for suitable instruction 
by one teacher ; that another evil almost invariably resulting from the 
division uf the townships into independent school districts, was the un- 
just distinction which it occasioned in the character of the schools, and 
and in the distribution of the school money ; that when there was no 
responsible township School Committee authorized to act in the name of 
the township, there could not be that equality in the schools which the 
law contemplated ; that the inhabitants of one district, being more in- 
telligent and public-spirited than those of another, would have better 
school-houses, more competent, zealous and devoted schools ; that the 
smaller and more retired districts, which stood in greatest need of good 
common schools, because entirely dependent on them, were more likely 
to languish for want of public spirit and good management than to be 
prosperous ; that inasmuch as the theory of popular education is found- 
ed upon the principle that the public security requires the education of 
all the citizens, and that it is both just and expedient to tax the property 
of the people for the education of all the children of the people, and in- 
asmuch as the school tax is levied equally upon all parts of the town- 
ship, and as the object contemplated, which alone justifies such taxation, 
is the education of the whole mass of the population, without distinction, 
nothing short of an equal provision for all, should satisfy the public con- 
science. 
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“Whatever diversity of opinion” he adds “may exist among educa- 
tionist, as to the best manner of constituting Township Boards of Edu- 
cation, there can be but one opinion as to the propriety of having a town- 
ship school organization. Facts, experiments, the observations and 
opinions of those competent to judge, have fully settled this matter. It 
is not, however, so clearly determined whether the School Committees or 
Boards of Education of townships should consist of three or six persons; 
one-third to be elected, and the other third to go out of office annually ; 
or whether they should be elected by the township at large, or by the 
sub-districts. Nor is the principle fully settled, whether a township 
should be divided, for certain specific purposes, into sub-districts or not. 
But it is fully settled that if a township is thus divided, the lines of sub- 
districts should not in the least interfere with the proper classification, 
gradation and supervision of its schools. 

“Tt is thought by some that to provide the same amount of means and 
facilities for educating these who reside in the poorer and less populous 
portions of a township, as for those in the wealthier and more thickly 
settled portions, would deprive the latter of their rights ; just as if the 
taxes for the support of schools were levied upon sub-districts, and not 
upon the State and townships. 

“If all the property of the State and of the townships is taxed alike 
for the purposes af educating the youth of the State, there is no princi- 
ple plainer than that all should share equally, so far as practicable, in the 
benefits of the fund thus raised, whether they reside in sparse or popu- 
lous neighborhoods.” 


INDIANA. 


As Indiana has faithfully tried both systems, and is a sister State of 
the great North-West, I shall freely cite the results of its Township ex- 
perience, as contrasted with the old district pien : 

‘““Under the old district system,” says Hon. W. C. Larrabee, in his 
report as Superintendent of Public Instruction in that State, in 1852, 
‘“‘heret: fore in use in this State, and until lately in all the Esstern States, 
serious inconveniences, and sometimes insurmountable difficulties could 
but exist. I myself came near being wholly cheated out of an education 
by this most iniquitous system. The township was mapped off into 
districts by geographical lines. The district boundaries could not be 
passed. A family must send only to the school to which they might be 
geographically assigned, though a swamp or a river be in the way, though 
unluckily they might live on the very frontiers of the district, and there 
might be in another district a school house provokingly near them 

‘“‘ Under our present system these districts are utterly abolished. 
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Each civil township forms a corporation for school purposes. The town- 
ship Trustees are authorized and required ‘to establish, and conveniently 
locate in the ¢ wnship a sufficient number of schools for the education of 
all the children therein.’ Each family may send to any school in the 
township convenient or agreeable. Whenever any person can be more 
conveniently accommodated at the school of some adjoining township, or 
even in an adjoining county, than in his own township or county, he is 
at liberty to make his own selection, and attend where he pleases. 
“This repudiation of arbitary district lines, and this liberty to the 
family of choosing a school according to its own convenience and pleasure, 
is one of the most «dmirable features uf our system. It gives, wherever 
it has been put in practice, unbounded satisfaction. It only needs, in 
order to become universally popular, to be understood in its prac ical 
advantages. One of the committee who reported the law last winter, a 





gentleman, whose services and experience in the cause of education render 
his opinions of great weight, thus writes to me of the operation of this 
principle in his own county ; ‘The people express much satisfaction at 
the provision of the new law, which enables them to make their own se- 
lection of schools, unrestrained by geographical lines. A few days ago, 
I met a farmer, whose name had by accident been omitted in our enumer- 
ation. I requested him to give me the number of his children, which he 
said he would do, as it might be of some advantage to us, although it was 
of no use to him. J asked him, why? He said the school in his own 
district was so remote, and the road so difficult, that he had altogether 
given up sending his children. I told him that districts no longer exist 

ed, that he conld send his children, without charge, to any public school 
he might select. On this his countenance direct!y brightened up. ‘Well,’ 
said he, ‘there is sense in that. I shall send my children to-morrow.’ 
Another venerable man, nearly seventy years old, as he was paying his 





tax yesterday to the Treasurer, said, ‘I have been paying a heavy tax for 
several years, and have derived no benefit therefrom.’ I asked him, 
why? Ile answered, ‘I reside ina remote part of the school district. 
It is utterly impracticable for me to send to our school house. There is 
a school-house in an adjoining township close at hand, but I have no 
right to its privileges.’ I told him that senseless obstacle had been re- ! 
moved under our new system. He could now send to school, if more con- 
venient, in an adjoining township, or even in anadjoining county. ‘ Well,’ 
said he ‘I shall hereafter derive some benefit from the school system.’ 
Wherever this principle is understood by the people, it is popular.’ 

“Tn such a territory as ours, in many parts nearly roadless, and inter- 








sected by bridgeless streams, and in some of the northern counties, ob- 






structed in communication by impassible swamps, such a system is the 
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only one promising any success. It is indeed strange, that the people 
have so long submitted to the district system, so repletete with inequali- 
ties, injustice, and inconveniences, and so deficient in redeeming quali- 
ties. So true it is, that we often remain, for a long time, unaware of 
the serious inconvenience and injury we suffer from imperfections and 
abuses to which we are accustomed But when the remedy is discover- 
ed, and the corrective applied, we wonder how we could so long overlook 
so simple a remedy for so serious evils. 

Indiana,” says Mr. Larrabee, in his report of 1853, “ was the first 
State to abolish the old district system. But not the last. Ohio has 
followed in her footsteps. Messachusetts is preparing to follow, and in 
a few years the township system will be the rule, and the district sys- 
tem only the exception, in more than half the States of the Union. It 
is conceded on all hands, that this system will, in the end, when fully 
devel .ped, work out the most favorable results. It is the only system by 
which we can make any tolerable approach to equality in educational ad- 
vantages for all parts of the State.” 


EE 


TOWN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr, Editor :—I wish you or some of your readers would give us some 
plan by which to conduct a Town Association. The Association in this 
Town “ won’t work.” There has been but one meeting this winter, but 
there have been a great many attempts. Sometimes it is too cold, some- 
times too damp, and almost always there is no meeting. But few seem 
to be interested in it. * 

[ We would commend our correspondent to the examples of Salem, Ke- 
nosha Co., and Iola, Waupaca Co. In these towns we believe they have 
found it practicable to keep up an Association with punctuality and profit. 
If there is any secret or “knack ’”’ about it, we hope friends Dodge and 
Wernli will make it public for the general good. Town Associations 
doubtless flourish in other localities but we happen to know aboat these. 
We think equal parts of zeal and perseverance, well applied, will effect a 
cure in the case named.—Epr]. 





A beautiful oriental proverb runs thus: ‘‘ With time and patience, 
the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” How encouraging is this lesson to 
the impatient and desponding! And what difficulty is there that a man 
should quail at, when a worm can accomplish so much from a mulberry 
leaf? 
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A PROBLEM. 

Editor Journal of Education:—As you are in the habit of publishing 
mathematical problems for the learsed to solve, allow me to propound 
one for all thinkers and humanitarians to consider, whether educated in ab- 
stract sciences or not : 

Given, Mr. Smith, (a young and inexperienced teacher), services $30 
per month ; Miss Jones, (an experienced and capable teacher), services 
$18 per month, Required the time when these two equations shall be 
equalized. 

As this problem is sure to be solved sooner or later, would it not be 
well for the “‘learned’”’ to give it a little attention? 

Albany, Green Co., Wis. Cc. L. M. 


ree 


WOUND OR WOONED. 


There is frequent inquiry as to the pronunciation of the word 
w-o-u-n-d. Dr. Webster says “ wound or wooned,” leaving us to choose 
for ourselves. Mr, Walker condemns wooned as a “ capricious novelty,” 
and such we think it is. There are at least two reasons why we should 
call it wound, sounding ou like ow in cow: 1. It is easier to pronounce, 
especially in animated, emphatic speaking. Try it. 

2. Analogy—bound, found, mound, pound, round, ground—wound. 


‘*How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear ; 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fears.’?’—Newton. 


‘¢Salvation, O, the joyful sound!’’ &c. 
And I believe we never should borrow from the French, or any other 
language, when we have a standard of our own.—Clark’s School Visitor. 


[We publish the above by request. We don’t know of any reason for 
the pronunciation ‘‘ wooned” unless it was to distinguish the word from 
the past tense of the verb wind. The usage is apparently going out of 
fashion. —Epr. 
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PRONUNCIATION IN SPELLING. 


Edr. Journal:—Permit a soldier to express his views in relation to the 
best method of vocal spelling. I have taught school several years and 
have been a stickler for the time-honored practice of pronouncing every 
syllable as fast as the word is spelled. Let us examine this process a 
little and see how many words are used, and how much time is consumed 
in spelling a word of four syllables—eternity for instance : e, t-e-r ter 
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eter, n-i ni eterni, t-y ty, eternity. Now take a word of five syllables : 
constitutional—and we say, c-o-n con, s-t-i sti consti, t-u tu constitu, 
t-i-o-n tion constitution, a-l al constitutional, and so on. Now it seems 
perfectly ridiculous to me, to require a child to go through with all this 
repetition What advantage is there in this long, laborious, fatiguing 
process? Willa child learn to spell better by requiring of him all this 
labor? Or does it not tend to puzzle and discourge? Answer ye, who 
best can tell. My idea is this, and I have found experience sustaining 
its correctness: take the words spelled above—eternity, e,t-e-r, n-i, t-y, 
eternity. Constitutional, c-o-n,s-t-i,t-u,t-i-o-n,a-l, constitutional, dividing 
the words into syllables, with a sensible pause between them as you pro- 
ceed with the spelling, thus saving time and confusion. 
Camp Rundall, Jan. 25, 1864. C.P.B. 


[The principal advantage in the old fashioned method of pronunciation 
in spelling is that it cultivates the habit of distinct pronunciation. The 
usual fault of the exercises of the school room is that they settle down 
into a dulland tiresome monotony. The ordinary method of oral spelling 
is only one of many that may be used, and as far as possible written exe 
ercises in spelling should be introduced. In this connection we may 
comment the next article.—Epr. | 





NOTES ON SPELLING. 


There are various methods to be used in putting out words and in 
spelling them. 

Ist. ‘The teacher gives a word to each scholar in turn, to be spelled 
orally. ‘his is the common method, and when well used is a good one. 

2. The first word in the lesson is given out by the teacher ; the pu- 
pils repe .ts the word, spells it and then goes on to spell the rest of the 
words in the lesson, in their order, without any further help from the 
teacher. ‘The omission or the misplacing of any wordisamistake. The 
next pupil spells all the words in the same way, and so on through the 
class. ‘This, on the whole, is an admirable method for young children ; 
it disciplines the’* memory, promotes carefulness and accuracy, and ac- 
complishes a great deal of work in a given time. 

3. This is a slight modification of the preceding method, especially 
useful in a review. One scholar spelis the first word ; the next the sec- 
ond, and so on. 

4. A dictation exercise. The teacher dictates a short sentence ; the 
pupil repeats it, and then pronounces and spells the more difficult words, 
one by one. In this way the words are presented in motion, as Trench 
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8. 


would say, that is, in their connection, as they are used in writing and 
speaking ; though many honest words might well feel ashamed at finding 
themselves in such uncouth sentences as they often do. 

5. 
gives him permission, rises at his desk, or steps forward so as to face the 
class ; then calling upon some one by name, he dictates a sentence ; this 
is to be repeated and the difficult words in it spelled as before. Children 
are very generally interested in this exercise, especially when they are 
directed to introduce into their sentences words pronounced alike, but 
with different spelling and meaning, as, ‘“ He pries into every corner in 
search of the prize.” 

6. 
are ranged on one side, or as long as the time will permit. This method 
of conducting a spelling exercise, when wisely used, is a very good one, 
and decidedly so when you wish to have your scholars interested ina 
long review. The laws which govern the course of proceedings, when 
sides are chosen, are too well and generally known to be repeated here. 

Thus far we have used oral exercises ; let them now be wholly or in 
part written. 

7. 
or blackboard, by the whule class. 


When the teacher having gone through the class once in this way, putting 
out the words, comes round again to the head of the class, the first pupil 
spells aloud the word he has written ; anotheris assigned him ; the same 
with the next pupil, and so on. When the class is not very large and 
the teacher and scholars are all prompt and wide awake, this is a very 
good method. 

Can anything be done done to aid children in studying their spelling 
lessons, so that a given number of words may be learned with the least 
expenditure of time and effort? 

In the most of such lessons, not all the words give to the ordinary pupil 
much troub’e. Suppose that there are twenty-five words in the lesson, 
and that eighteen only present any difficulty. The seven others are soon 
learned ; now let the attention be given to these eighteen words. On 
looking at them carefully, you see that in the most of them one syllable 
alone is difficult ; it may be owing to some strange combination of con- 
sonants, or of vowels, or to an obscurity in the sound of its vowel, the 
syllable being unaccented ; the rest of the word is easy. Now, the get- 
ting of the lesson is reduced to mastering these eighteen syllables, and to 
that end let the energies at once be directed. 

But how are scholars to know which are the words and which the syl- 
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A modification of the fourth method. ‘The pupil, as the teacher 


Choose sides and then continue spelling, either until all the pupils 


The common method of writing words in a blank book, or on slate 


A different word is given to each child to write on the blackboard. 
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lables to which special attention is to be given? You are to show them 
how to find tiem, and in the following manner : 

Suppose that there are in the lesson the words, conceive, belief, pho- 
netic, anodyne, and diaphragm. After the spelling of each word, put 
out the difficult syllable in it for the class to pronounce and spell in con- 
cert. As from the words above, the syllables that are italicized, ceive, 
lief, pho, and so forth. In this way your pupils will get into the way of 
looking for the hard syllables, and they soon will learn to find them. 

The question is often asked, “How many words should be given out 
for a spelling lesson?” The answer to this will depend very much on 
the age of the scholars, the words they are spelling, and the mode of 
hearing the recitation. For children eight years old, of average ability 
and attainments, who eommit their lessons so as to recite without aid 
from the teach r, eight or ten words in advance are enough. provided that 
they are not uncommonly easy; such scholars spell twice a day, and 
should have perfect recitations. When other methods of conducting the 
exercise are used, twelve words for scholars eight years old ; fifteen for 
those ten years old; twenty for th:s: cf twelve years ; thirty for those 
older than twelve. 

Tt will be found, on examination, to be a mistake, to suppose that pol- 
lysyllabie words present more difficulties to the young speller than mono- 
syllables do. On the contrary, here it is that very many, if not most, of 
the mistakes are made. Please to look over the following list, and then 
put them out to to your best class in spelling. 


Phiegm, Seize, Czar, Schist, Scheme, 
Yacht, Myrrh, Jamb, Sleigh, Chalk, 
Knob, Aisle, Pshaw, Lieu, Deign, 
Gnome, Plough, Numb, Drachm, Buoy, 
Chyle, Gnaw, Cyme, Kiln, Khan, 
Gnu, Wrist, Rheum, Rhyme, Seine, 
Sieve, Thyme, Adze, Steak, Clique, 
Yolk, Ghost, Veil, Rhomb, Lyre, 
Neigh, Psalm, Wry, Corps, - Pier, 
Yew, Gneiss, Hymn, Sylph, Steppe. 


Lastly, whenever in any recitation you meet with words that xre to be 
used frequently, let them be spelled in the class, either as they are met 
with in the course of the exercise, or else put them out from a list made 
beforehand.—s. K., in the Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 





Goop temper is like a sunny day, it sheds a brightness over every- 
thing. 
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THE TEACHER’S TRUST. 


In entering the responsible, position of Teacher, how many of us real- ° 
ize the importance of the matter? Do we, when we enter the schoolroom, 
feel that to us is entrusted for a reason, the most sacred of God’s gifts to 
the human family, the minds of His “little ones?” Little minds to 
mould and train, to educate and influence ; little hearts in which to plant 
seeds that will spring up and in future bring forth fruit. 

The Teacher’s mission is not merely to go through the daily routine of 
the school room, to send one class to their seats, and call up another; to 
teach the child the alphabet, the youth addition, to call the roll all right, 
and say school is dismissed ; and then to draw a long sigh of relief and 
say mentally, ‘I’m glad there is one more day gone.” 

The Teacher’s calling is a high and holy one, ard though they often 
meet with perplexitities, and annoyances, the cause in whieh they are en- 
gaged is none the less worthy. There is an untold satisfaction in the 
teacher’s heart, as she gathers a little group around her, and while telling 
them of some noble deed, to see their eyes sparkle with the admiration 
she has kindled in their minds for the author of that deed. There will 
be, in the heart of each of those little ones, a desire to do some act 
equally as good. Every child knows who GeorGe WASHINGTON was; 
and when you tell the story of the hatchet, they will all agree that he 
was a noble little boy not to tell a lie. They will feel, that if they are 
honorable boys, they will eventually become honorable men, and to awaken 
such thoughts as these is a part of a teacher’s mission. 

To inculcate good principles, to awaken high and noble desires, to set 
a good example, and thereby exert a good influence should be the aim of 
every teacher, for on the teacher depends, in a great measure, the minds 
of our future statesmen. 

Out on the ocean I see a ship, bounding and tossing, and in danger of 
being dashed to atoms at every bound. But there is a guiding hand at 
the helm, and with trust and confidence, the passengers on that ship look 
up tothe Pilot. Their lives are in his hands and though the maddened 
elements are around them and the billows dash wildly over the bark, they 
feel safe for they have confidence in their guide and know he is to be 
trusted. And so that ship passes safely over rough waters, and ever 
obedient to the guidance of the faithful pilot, the voyagers reach the 
habor in safety. 

The Teacher is occupying a very similar position. The little band of 
scholars look upon her as the one who is to guide them safely through the 
difficulties which they may meet. The parents of the children look to 
the Teacher with the same confidence, the voyager has in the pilot. They 
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have given to her in érust, God’s best gifts to them, their children, The 
‘Yeacher’s Trust! Who thinks of it? How many teachers realize that 
they are perhaps training minds, that are to be among the mightiest in 
the land? Fellow Teachers, let us think of this and double our dili- ' 
gence, for Oh! how important is the Teacher’s Trust. S. V. H. 
Utica, Winnebcyo Co., Wis. 
snail eaea 
WOMAN AS A TEACHER.* 


Youne Lapies or tug Norma Scnoor :— 

Your mission is peculiarly adapted to the sphere of woman. Here it 
is that ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” can be truthfully and fairly vindicated. Here 
is a department in the economy of the world where woman’s influence 
can be exerted to equal if not superior advavantage to that of man’s. 
By nature she is fitted to waken to life and energy not only the mental 
faculties but the moral and social sympathies and affections of human 
nature, Jn this sphere of the world’s economy the arm of woman, physi- 
cally weak though it be, wields a giant’s might. In all ages and in all 
countries woman as exerted a powerful bearing upon the destinies of 
mankind, sinking them into vice and debasement or spreading abroad the 
blessings of mental and moral culture. Go, look abroad in the world ; 
view man in every light that the varieties of his habits and character ad- 
mit and you will find that has woman rises in the scale of intellect and 
virtue —the more her hand is used in training the minds and forming the 
morals of the rising generation, in a like degree will be cultivated and 
cherished the moral and social duties of life. 

What was it that gave to Rome in her primal days her bold dignity of 
virtue ; inspired her sons with the fire of patriotism and fitted them for 
the fields of military, literary and scientific pursuits? It was the hands 
of the Roman sisters and mothers ; and when they forgot the sphere in 
which they once moved and delivered up the nurture and education of the 
Roman youths to the slaves, the empire felt the shock to the very center; 
the foundations of her virtue and liberties were overthrown, and the 
scepter of her power was broken and destroyed. She became the prey 


of anarchy and licentiousness and at the dissolution of her empire— 


*¢ She fell, and lett a name to after times 
Linked with few virtues and a thousand crimes.”’ 


Greece! Beloved yet fallen Greece! Whose name awakens in our 
minds an idea of every thing great, noble and magniticent ; whence de- 
rived she her proud renown and splendid achievements that blazon the 
records of the past, giving her a name unrivaled in history? It was the 








* Conclusion of an Address before the Normal Class at Montello, Marquette Co., de- 
livered by D, C. DuNLAP, Esq., at tha close of the schoel, Oct. 31, 1863. 
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Grecian mother watching over the cradle of infaney and teaching her 
children from their earliest perceptions, the duties of patriots and citi- 
zens, and woman’s voice too was heard in the halls of learning and aca- 
demic groves, and every where casting around herself an influence more 
potent than the arm of Leonidas or the eloquence of Demosthenes. 
But Greece fell and her historian who sat amid the fragments of her 
broken empire has inscribed upon her ruins the truthful and enduring 
memento that she fell through the influence of woman's power. 

But it is useless to pursue this subject farther. The volume of the 
world’s history on every page illustrates the truth of this proposition. 
The mind conversant with the records of the past finds upon every leaf 
evidence of woman’s devotion to truth and justice and the important 
bearing her actions have had upon the great interests of education, religion 
and humanity. 

As a teacher she attains her true sphere of usetulness embracing truth 
as by perception and being from her physical and intellectual organiza- 
tion peculiarly adapted to assume the highest position for an instructress 
of the young—a teacher of truth—truth mental, moral and social. 





A Bit or Apyice ror Bors.—* You are made to be kind,’’ said Horace 
Mann, “generous and magnanimous. If there is a boy in the school who 
has a club foot, don’t let him know that you ever saw it. If there isa 
poor boy with ragged clothes, don’t talk about rags when he is in hearing. 
If there is a lame boy, assign him some part of the game which does not 
require running. If there is a hungry one, give him part of your dinner. 
If there is a dull one, help him to get his lesson. If there is a bright 
one, be not envious of him; for if one boy is proud of his talents, and 
another is envious of them, there are two great wrongs, and no more tal- 
ents than before. If a larger or stronger boy bas injured you, and is sorry 
for it, forgive him, and request the teachcr not notto punish him. All 
the school will show by their countenance how much better it is than to 
have a great fist.” 





SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT. 





TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


You will confer a favor by sending me as soon as published a copy of 
your Notices for Examinations ; also, copies of such Circulars as you 
may cause to be published. Yours truly, 

J.L. PICKARD, Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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MATHEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





Another Solution of Problem 4.—Let x = number of acres in the field, 
then 4 4/160. = the number of rods around it. According to tbe con- 
ditions of the question, these two quantities are numerically equal, aad 
we have the equation « = 4 4/160z, which gives x= 2560, the required 
answer. Eunice A. Hupparp. 


Solution of Problem 10.—Let x = part to be credited on the princi- 
pal, and y = part required to pay the interest at 6 per cent. Then x + 
y = 200(1), and y = (500 —2 ) ;$, (2). Subtracting (2) from (1) gives, 


62% 
x=170+ 100 
9La_ — 170. 
100, 
94x = 17000 
x = $1$0.85,5, 
y = $19,144 Geo. L. Brown. 


Solution of Problem 11.,—While the hour hand moves over any space 
upon the clock’s face, the mlinute hand moves over 12 equal spaces and 
the second hand over 720. At the first time required, the hour hand 
having moved a certain space from the XII, the minute hand has passed 
over twelve similar spaces ; the hour and minute hands are 11 of those 
spaces apart, and, consequently, according to the conditions of the ques- 
tion, the second hand is 11 spaces behind the hour hand, or 10 spaces 
back of the XII, which added to the 720 it has already traveled, makes 
730 spaces upon the face, which the second hand will pass over in one 
minute. Therefore it is 72° min. = 59 13 sec. past 12 0’clock. Ans. (1). 

In the second case as before, the hour and minute hands are 11 spaces 
apart, consequently, per conditions the second hand is 5} spaces ahead of 
the hour hand, or 6} spaces ahead of the XII, which 6} spaces the second 
hand has passed over twice. Subtracting this from 720 leaves 7133 for 


the face, or 1 minute ; hence the time is 720_ min. = 780 
7134 1427 


past 12 o’clock. Ans. (2). 

Thirdly, the second hand is 11 spaces past the minute, 22 past the 
hour, and 23 past the XII. 720 — 23 = 697, {5} min. = 61 $83 sec. 
Ans. (3). S. Lirr.erie.p. 


sec. past 12 
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Solution of Problem 12.— 
A and B will meet in 35 days, and in any multiple of 35 days. 


AandG « “ 17, “ “ 171“ 
AandD “« “« 490 « “ “ 10° “ 
AandE “ “77 « “ “ Tz“ 


Hence they will all meet together in any common multiple of 35, 174, 10, 
and 77 days. The least common multiple of 35, 174, 10 and 7} is 70 ; hence 
they will all be together in 70 days, and in any multiple of 70 days. 
P, Bronson. 
Solution of Problem 13.—Let C be the A es B 
center of the circle, and AD a portion of —— 
its circumference. Draw AB parallel to | 
CD, and CB at right angles to AB. Let | 
% = the number of degrees in the arc AD, | 
and assume CD = 1; then sin. x = OB, ? > 
cos. x = AB, and px + 180 = length of the are AD. (p = 3.1416.) 
The area of the space A BU D = (sin. x cos. x + px + 180) + 2. Let 
C B represent the distance which we are required to find ; then it will 
be readily seen that 4 times A B C D = one-third the area of the circle. 
Hence 2 (sin. x cos.x + px + 180) = p + 3, or 2 sin. r cos. 2 = p 
(80—2) +90. But 2sin.2cos.2 =sin 27; .°. 90sin.2Qa=p 
30— <x). Solving this equation by approximation we find ( B = .26498, 


nearly. Hence, when C D = 12, we have, ( B = 3.18976, nearly. 
Scuoot TEACHER. 








ee Solution of Problem 14.—Let C be the center of 
Peas the earth, and C Aits radius. Describe the arc A D, 
>| and draw the tangent HA. Join C £, and from A 
. draw A B at right angles to 0H, Let m + n repre- 
/ sent the earth’s entire surface, and 7 the visible sur- 

face, as seen from the point EZ. Now suppose the 





/ earth to be an exact sphere, and denote its circumfer- 

Zz ence by ¢; then will c(C D—C B) =n, ande(CD 
/ + CB)=m, (See Robinson’s Geometry, page 21). 
/ Hence we have, CD—CB:DC+CBi:i:n:m. 
Put c —C E,andr= C A= CD; then by the sim- 

ilar triangles C HA and C A B we obtain, x: rir: 


CB ="_; hence CD— CB =r—* =" («—r), and CD + CB= 
2 x H 





r+ Fe (x + 7). Consequently s—r:2+7::n:m; therefore 
x x 
ae andz—7r = ( r= DE. Placen = } (m+n): 
m—n 


L, C. 
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Solution of Problem 15.—Let 2 and 100 — x be the parts required ; 
then (100 —z) z* = 100z? —x* = maximum. Hence d (100 a? — a’) = 
(2002 -=327)dx—o; .°. & = 663, and 100 —x= 33}. L.C. 


Solution of Problem 16.—The center of gravity in a triangle is ina 
line drawn from an angle to the middle of the opposite side ; hence such 
a line in the given case is vertical, when it is drawn from the point of 
suspension to the center of the opposite side. 

Put A at the point of suspension, B at the lower end of the base, C 
at the remaining angle and D at the middle of the base. Now 4B=7, 
BC=8, and A (= 6, and since ‘in any triangle the sum of the squares 
of two sides is equivalent to twice the square of half the the third side 
plus twice the square of the line drawn from the middle point of that 


side to the vertex of the opposite angle,” 4 D = /? + & — 3) (3) 





= 26.5. 

Having the three sides of the triangle 4 DB, the angle D A Bis 
found = 34° 21’ 5’, and in the triangle 4 DC the angle CA Dis found 
41° 10’ 16”, and 4 DC = 80° 55' 8”. 

Now the compliment of D A B = 55° 38’ 55’’ is the inclination of AB. 

The compliment of D4 C = 48° 49’ 44’ is the inclination of AC. 


And the compliment of 4 D C = 9° 4’ 52"' is the inclination of BC. 
S.L. 


Problem 25.—A can do a piece of work in 10 days and 2 hours, when 
the days are 9 hours long, and B can do it in 13 days and 3 hours, when 
the days are 10 hours long; in what time can C do it, if he work 11 
hours each day and do as much work in } of a day as A and B can do 
together in ¢ of a day? D.C. Tarsor. 

Bear Creek, Sauk Co. 


Problem 26.—Four men A, B, C and D, purchased a horse, for which 
they pay $137. A said to B, C and D, give me } of your money, and I 
can pay for the horse myself ; B said to A, C, and D, give me } of yours, 
and I can pay for the horse ; C said to A, B and D, give me } of yours, 
and I can pay for the horse ; D said to A, B and C give me } of yours, 
and I can pay for the horse. How much money had each man? Z. 

Required a lucid analytical solution. 


Problem 27.—At what time, between 3 and 4 o’clock, do the hour and 
minute hands make an angle of 3u degrees with each other ? 
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EDITORIAL MISGELLANY. 


ee 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROSPECT. 


As will be seen below, some important Bills are before the Legislature, touch- 
ing educational matters. They will also take some action, it is presumed, in re- 
gard to the establishment of an Agricultural College, under the grant from Con- 
gress, and Resolutions of Inquiry as to the management of the State Univeusity 
have been introduced, looking in the right direction. Altogether the prospect is 
hopeful that educational interests will not be overlooked, while it is a common 
remark that we have the most intelligent legislature that has assembled for sev- 
eral years, The Chairmen of the Educational Committees, Senator McDill and 
Assemblyman Robbins, are regarded as good selections. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


This term is used both in a loose and popular sense, and in one which is more 
precise and technical. In the former it implies little more than that a school is 
divided into two or more departments under different teachers. In the latter, 
that the pupils, whether in separate departments or not, are carried along in 
a course of study by grades or steps, each grade covering a certain defined amount 
of attainment. A large village school may be organized in different departments, 
without any careful and intelligent grading, that being regulated perhaps more 
by the age or size of the pupils, or their having read through certain readers, or 
gone over certain books than by any proper system. On the other hand we may 
imagine, though it might be difficult to find, a large country school well graded 
and classified, so far as practicable, while all the pupils are instructed in one 
room by one teacher. 

This subject acquires new interest in view of the possible—we hope we may 
say probable—enactment of a town organization of schools during the present 
session of the Legislature. We hope Mr. Pickett will continue his discussion of 
the subject and that it may come prominently before the Association at its next 
meeting We understand from the President, Mr Allen, that he has a plan for 
giving this and some other matters a careful consideration. 

It is obvious that schools may be much more effectually graded, if managed by 
one town board than if independent; especially if the town superintendent, or 
secretary of the town board, in connection with the corps of teachers under his 
supervision, carries out a plan made uniform for the county under the direction 
of the county superintendent, and he in turn carrying out a system adopted far 
the State. 

It is no disparagement to any local officer or individual teacher to say that this 
matter needs to have the best possible combination of educational wisdom and 
experience brought to bear upon it, and should not be left to local action. A 
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present, although our schools are rudely or intelligently classified, almost no at- 
tempt is made to grade them—that is carry out a graduated course of study—ex- 
cept in villages and cities. And in these, no uniform system is attempted. In 
. one place the schools may be well graded, the work of instruction going forward 
from grade to grade, like the successive divisions, chapters and sections of a well 
written treatise, while in others the whole matter is as confused as the order of 
chapters in Southey’s whimsical book ‘* The Doctor.” 

We will only add that a graded course of instruction should be based, not upop 
any such shallow foundation as a certain arbitrary selection and succession of 
text-books, but upon a consideration of the nature and wants of the child ag 
a being requiring to be educated for citizenship here and in a “ better country.” The 
use of text boots at all, in elementary teaching, is an indication how elementary 
and undeveloped as yet is our whole system of primary education. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS—HOW MANY? 


A Bill is pending before the Legislature to provide for a Normal School. We 
do not know its precise features, but there are two general policies advocated: 
That of Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Canada, etc., which is to provide 
for and establish a system or series of schools, and that of New York, and some 
other states, which rests satisfied, so far, with one. Of course one such school is 
better than none; but we sincerely hope that if any legislation is had, it will 
contemplate a system of schools, and be of such a nature as to invite and call 
out, sooner or later, local enterprize in several parts of the State. We think the 
State should embrace at least six Normal Districts; and if in the course of two 
or three years, even three such schools should go into operation—this is the 
number suggested by the State Superintendent in his last Report—in addition to 
the Normal Department of the University, each would be about as well attended 
asone. Each would naturally draw chiefly from its own surrounding region. 
The distance to be traveled and the facility for economizing in the matter of 
hoard, has considerable to do with the amount of attendance upon any school, 
while a little generous emulation would have as much more. We understand 
that at Milton, a very accessible location, where buildings are ready at hand, and 
where a liundred or more Normal pupils were trained last year, the trustees are 
ready to make the school over as a Normal School, if encouraged so to do. 
Other Institutions are probably ready to do the same. There should be a school 
or two at once somewhere on or near the La Crosse road—say at Horicon, Fox 
Lake, Portage or Sparta, and we earnestly hope to see Mr. Wernli’s efforts en- 
couraged so as to result in building up a school for the north-east part of the 
State. A school is needed somewhere along the Racine road, at Allen’s Grove, 
Delavan, Elkhorn, Burlington, or thereabouts, to accommodate the south-east 
part of the State. The Normal Department of the University accommodates the 
south-west part, draws naturally from all parts, and wants only more: teach- 
ers and its model and experimental schools. The latter can be supplied, aad a 
needed act ot beneficence performed, it the State will establish, near the Univer- 
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sity, a home for destitute orphans or children of our soldiers fallen or maimed in 
battle. This idea is worth consideration in connection with the establishment of 
a Normal School anywhere and may embrace also provision for the industrial 
training of such children, i. e., a farm, shops, ete. 


Lest it might be thought that too many teachers would be educated if we had 
so many schools. it may be observed that if we had six schools, each with 200 
pupils, and graduating 50 annually—a very large at d liberal estimate—this would 
not be a fourth part as many new teachers as now enter the ranks every year in 
the State. In those states of Europe where Normal Schools are most abundantly 
supplied, there is one to every two hundred or two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, while there teaching is comparatively a permanent profession, and 
no one is allowed to enter upon it who is not educated and fitted for it. With 
the present short term of service among our teachers, ten schools graduating one 
hundred each annually, would yield a supply far below the demand. 

But would a half dozen schools be patronized? We reply that all those young 
persons who design to teach do attend scores of high schools, academies, colleges, 
etc., all over the State, for a longer or shorter time, and very many schools have 
“normal classes” expressly for teachers. If then schools offering better facilities 
existed, there could be no doubt about their being attended. 


How could they be supported? By State aid and tuition fees. The whole in- 
come from the Normal Fund with the whole of the State patronage of the Journal 
of Education—a Bill before the Legislature proposes to take most of it—wouid 
be a mere trifle to what the State ought to expend in providing our schools with 
competent teachers. It would be something however towards supporting a few 
competent Professors of Normal Instruction, and encouraging and drawing out 
the best teaching talent of the State, by making tuition free to a limited number 
from each “ normal district,” who should be selected, not by any body’s recom- 
mendation, nor by lot, but upon a fair, open competitive examination. 


Of course Normal Schools should be, when they can be, strictly professional 
schools. This will come in the—we hope not very far off—future. At present 
however, the mass of those who teach are and will be those who are yet learn- 
ers—needing more or less elementary instruction and disciplinary traiuing them- 
selves; not matured enough in mind to study or grasp the real science of educa- 
tion, except in some of its lower and external aspects. 


Next month we propose to say something of the difference between teaching 
as a Science and as an Art. At present we will say no more than that we 
may hope by and by to see a Normal Department in connection with the Uni- 
versity, which, as a strictly professional school, shall furnish, as they are needed, 
principal and assistant teachers tor our existing higher schools, and for the hun- 
dreds more of such schools that we hope to see spring up under a town system— 
such principals being made ex officio superintendents of the other schools of the 
town. This as Mr. Pickett suggests, will render it possible to carry out a syste- 
matic and nearly uniform plan of gradation and instruction for the schools, 
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SHALL WE HAVE THE TOWN SYSTEM? 


As showing the views and action of educators and legislators in other States, 
and as a method of encouraging our timid friends to aid, by petition, in securing 
the enactment of the Town System this winter, we reprint some testimonials to 
its great superioricy from States where it has been well tried. Not only is it in 
operation in the States named, but in New Jersey, Illinois, Iowa and tlie Cana- 
das. Iowa had the wisdom, in framing ker shcool-system, to adopt this plan from 
the outset. Indiana was the first of the western states, which started wrong, to 
retrace her steps. We hope Wisconsin will not be the last. Dr. Burrowes, edi- 
tor of the Pennsylvania School Journal, who has served several terms as State 
Superintendent in that State, and whose intimate knowledge of the working of 
the Town System, as adopted there, gives his opinion much weight, thus speaks 
of Wisconsin in his last number: 

“The School Department of this State is making vigorous efforts to have the 
Township system of school organization and supervision introduced. Having se- 
cured the County Superintendency, this is the next step toward effectual and 
vigorous local admininistration. As we understand it, Wisconsin is yet held 
back by the system of ‘ district,” or single school, organization—each school be- 
ing disconnected from and independent of all the othersin the Township. Under 
this arrangement there can be little of that improvement which arises from emu- 
ation, economy of effort and vigor of administration. We give it as our experi- 
ence, that the Township system is the ground work of school success in Penn- 
sylvania ; and we therefore cordially wish success to this attempt to abolish the 
district system. In the argument on the subject in the January No. of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, prepared by Mr. Craig, assistant State Superin- 
tendent, the points are well stated.” 


OBJECTIONS TO THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


A teacher sends us a chapter on this subject, which we decline to publish as 
it is somewhat too local in its references and would probably be construed by 
some Superintendents as a personal attack. We give the points made however, 
and reply briefly, as in so doing we may probably answer the objections of 
others : 

1. The schools are not visited enough. 

This is well known, and is to he remedied, not by abolishing the County Su- 
perintendency, but by adopting a town organization, with a town inspector. 

2. The Examinations are no better than they used to be. 

This may have been so in some instances, but it is certainly easier to find one 
competent examiner in a county than “thirteen ”"—the average number of towns 
made by our correspondent. If any county was foolish enough, at the behest of 
politicians, to elect an incompetent man, it was their fault. It might be well, 
with town snperintendents restored, to have them sit with the county superin- 
tendent, in each inspection district, as a Board of Examiners. 
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8. Some superintendents, especially upon finding they could not be re-elect- 
ed, neglected their duties. 

This tells against the officers who did so, but not against the office. Moreover, 
the salaries are not enough to pay for the whole time and services of men in a 
proper degree professionally fitted for the work. 


4, It costs more than the town superintendency did. 

May be so. A good reaper costs more than “thirteen” cradles, but the reaper 
is the best and cheapest in the end, and if a farmer buysa cheap reaper, made of 
poor iron and unseasoned timber, and if it proves worthless, he has himself and 
the one who swindled him to blame, but should not condemn reapers in general. 
Every thing worth having costs something, To have our schools properly taught, 
we must have competent and trained teachers, and their services must be properly 
paid for. ‘To have them properly looked after, we must have suitable supervisory 
officers, state, county and town, and their services must be properly paid for. 
We haven’t a particle of patience with the ever-recurring complaint of expense 
for educational interests, when so much money is lavished or wasted in other di- 
rections. 


NON-ATTENDANCE—WANT OF ROOM. 


The suggestions below, addressed to the State Superintendent, are worthy of 
attention : 

“ A matter pertaining to this county in particular I perceive is general through- 
out the State; that is—a great difference between the numbers of children (4-20) 
in the State, and the number attending school. The former—320.965, and the 
latter 215.163. Thus we have about 334 per cent. of non-attendants. 


In this place, (Superior City) we have 153 children (4-20) and 110 attendants 
—or about 28 per cent. absentees. However it may be in other places—in this 
the non-attendants have an excuse, in the want of room and good schoo! houses. 
We have three—one old log house long since abandoned, one pleasantly situated, 
with seats and room for thirty pupils, and the third within twenty feet of a horse 
stable, and seats for forty-five, and a rented room for juveniles, having 25 at- 
tendants. 


Is it not probable, that throughout the State as is the case here, there is a great 
deficiency of school room? 


Our laws require a certain number of months’ school, at least, to entitle the 
District to the State’s munificence. Why not also that the District shall have 
ample cleanly school room? And permit me to urge such provision by law as 
shall meet this want of good houses and ample room for all the (4-20) children. 


Your fund is augmenting, and the income should be made to prompt a lauda- 
ble pride in every District to construct good school houses with ample room both 
inside and outside, or, withhold the public money as you would if no school was 
kept. Tos. CLARK, Co. Supt. 
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Our Wants.—The words below, from one of our ex-Superintendents, are just 
to the point: 

* * * *® “ Although I do not now belong to the grand army of school 
officers, I yet claim to have the same interest in the public schools of Wisconsin 
as before, and shall watch their advancement with interest. 


There is some legislation needed, in my opinion, before the law works smoothly, 
and we cannot progress much until that is supplied. We want a town system, 
and then three or four Normal Schools where our teachers can learn not only 
what to teach, but what is of as much importance, how to teach. 

Respectfully Yours, P. S. ELWELL.” 

West Salem, Feb. 1. 


RACINE COLLEGE.—The disaster in which Park Hall, the North Building, was 
burned January 15th, has called renewed attention to this Institution. Says a 
Milwaukee paper: 

‘Racine College is one of the most flourishing institutions of our State, and an 
object of real pride to our sister city. It has won, young as it is, a reputation 
among the members of its own Church at least, as wide as the country. The 
buildings were filled to their utmost capacity. And even then the second story 
of the gymnasium had been fitted up temporarily for students’ rooms. ‘The burn- 
ing of Park Hall, putting aside the pecuniary loss, will be a great embarrass- 
ment on this account alone, Of course the building will be soon restored. There 
were large plans on foot for a great increase, by a new building, much larger than 
any of the kind in the State, during the coming summer. The energetic Rector, 
Dr. DeKoven, and the Trustees, will have this additional load to carry, but we 


doubt not they will succeed ” 


INSTITUTE FoR THE Buinpd.—The Fourteeth Annual Report of the Trustees 
and the worthy Superintendent, exhibits a prosperous condition of this Institu- 
tion. Its object is to “secure literary, industrial and musical training” as well 
as the general well-being of the unfortunate pupils. Among the new teachers, 
we observe the name of Miss H. G. Daggett, formerly in the Union School at 
Horicon. The Examining Committee present at the close of the last term, report 
very favorably as to the literary and musical proficiency of the pupils, their gen- 
eral good management, and consequent happiness and contentment. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Tuos, H. Lirrie, Superintendent, Janesville, Wis. 


Lancaster IxstituTe.—Since the entrance of the late Principal, Mr. D. G. 
Purman, upon his duties as Superintendent of Grant Co., this Academy passes 
under the charge of John J. Copp, A. B., a graduate of Amherst College. Mr. 
Copp we learn, has had several years’ experience in teaching, part of the time in 
the west, and comes well recommended as a scholar and successful teacher, and 
Christian gentleman. 
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TREMPEALEAU Co —By the Transcript we see that the Teachers’ Association 
held a session at,Galesville, February 5 and 6. Supt. Gilfillan, Professors Cheney 
and Farber, and Messrs. Peet, Davis, Daniels and other teachers took part in the 
exercises, which seem to have been of a useful and practical character Rev. 
W. H. Brocksome lectured on Geology. Mr. Whiting was the only appointed 
Essayist who was prepared. 


GREEN Bay.—The Advocate speaks highly of the condition of the schools in 
that city, under Mr. W. Reynolds and the other teachers, saying they were never 
so prosperous. Mr. Reynolds is recently from Massachusetts 


MILWAUKEE.—We have chanced upon the Report of the School Board for the 
last school year. ‘The school-houses in the Second, Fifth, Seventh, Eighth and 
Wards are beautiful structures, and will compare favorably with those of any 
city.” The other four wards are not so well supplied yet. The Principals of 
the several ward schools, during the year, were Messrs, Leander Stone, W. M. 
Bristol, F. C. Pomeroy, J. McAlister, J. E. Bateman, G. B. Seaman, 8. K. Mar- 
tin, E. M. Peet, O. M. Baker and L. Hillmantel, with a corps of 57 other teach- 
ers; while five detached schools, accommodating particular neighborhoods, em- 
ploy 6 additional teachers—a total of 73. Mr. Bateman, a highly esteemed 
‘teacher, died during the year, Mr. Seaman succeeding him, and Mr, Bristol re- 
moved. Mr. Pomeroy has been in service twelve years—a sufficient indication 
of the estimation in which he is held. The Principals of the ward schools em- 
ployed for the current year are Messrs. Stone, T. N, Wells, from Walworth Co., 
Pomeroy, Martin, Seaman, C. E. Spinney, from Oconomowoe, Peet, Baker and 
Hillmantel; the new incumbents being Messrs Wells and Spinney. Two Silver 
Medals were bestowed in each ward last year upon the best pupils—the gift of 
E. D. Holton, Esq. The High Schools still remain closed. 


WATERLOO ACADEMY.—We have received a Circular from which we learn that 
this school is auxiliary to Lawrence University, and is in charge of Rev. A. M. 
Stephens as Principal. It has Primary, Normal, Classical and Commercial De- 
partments. The Spring Term opens on the 8th instant. 


Brunson InstituTe.—This Institute, pleasantly located at Point Bluff, and 
overlooking the Wisconsin river and some of the most beautiful scenery of our 
country, we are informed is in a very flonrishing condition, notwithstanding un- 
favorable influences of the war.— Adams Co. Press. 


Portry.—The article by “‘N. N.” has poetic merit, and is creditable to the 
heart of the writer, but is defective in the metre in too many lines for publication. 
If the writer’s name is forwarded, we will return the article, if desired, with a 
suggestion or two. 
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MASSACHUSETTS vs. MARYLAND—SLAVERY vs. FREEDOM. 


Mr. Robert J. Walker, in an article in the Continental Monthly, on the Finances 
and Resources of the United States, points out the disadvantages of slavery in 
au economic point of view, and to this end contrasts Massachusetts and Mary- 
land, the latter having great natural advantages over the former in climate, soil, 
position, salubrity, and 11,000 square miles against 7,000. After showing how 
Massachusetts has outstripped Maryland in population and all material advance- 
ment, he says that in 1860, Massachusets had two hundred and twenty-two 
newspapers and periodicals, of which one hundred and twelve were political, 
thirty one religious, fifty-one literary, twenty-eight miscellaneous, while Mary- 
land had only fifty-seven, all but one or two political. Massachusetys had three 
thousand six hundred and seventy-nine public schools; Maryland nine hundred 
and seven. Massachusetts had eighteen hundred and sixty-one adults who could 
neither read nor write; Maryland thirty-eight thousand four hundred and twenty- 
six, exclusive of her slaves. 

‘Slavery, then,” he says, ‘the census proves, is hostile to the progress of 
wealth and population, to science, literature and education, to schools, colleges 
and universities, to books and libraries, to churches and religion, to the press, 
and therefore to free government; hostile to the poor, keeping them in want and 
ignorance; hostile to labor, reducing it to servitude, and decreasing by two- 
thirds the value of its products; hostile to morals, repudiating among slaves the 
marital and parental condition, classifying them by law as chattels, darkening the 
immortal soul, and making ita crime to teach millions of human beiags to read 


or write.” 


JOTTINGS. 

The State election ordered iu Louisiana by Gen. Banks for February 22, in- 
cluded a Superintendent of Public Instruction. Gen. Butler has establish- 
ed public schools in his Departmeut in Eastern Virgina, after the Massachusetts 
plan, and a daughter of John Brown is teaching “freedmen” at Fortress Mon- 
In Western Virginia a Public School system has been provided for, 
The Legislature of 








roe. 
and the appointment of a Siate Geologist is urged. 
Kentucky are paying much attention to education,—which would seem to be 
needed from the following ‘* Notiss,” posted at a school-house near Frankfort: 











“ No swearin, cussin, or running about luse, or hi llerin in this scull.” A 
school for the children of refugees has been opened at Bridgeport, Ala. In 


Washington, 5000 children are under public instruction, by 54 teachers, and an 
effort is on foot to provide instruction for some 6000 colored children. In 
New Orleans the public schools are vastly improved, English alone is now taught 
and the colored children are found to learn quite as fast as the white. 
Towa has incorporated an association to provide for the destitute orphans of her 
soldiers who have fallen ia battle, and a plan is on foot in New York for a simi- 
lar institution, at Suspension Bridge. 
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The Legislature of Minnesota has made an appropriation to re-open the Nor- 
mal School at Winona. ——— In Iowa, Institutes were held 1863, in 61 coun- 
ties, at an expense of $3,050, or $50 to each institute, the amount authorized by 
law. Why does’nt Wisconsin do someting for Institutes ? ——— Prof. Hoss, 
editor ot the School Journal, is a prominent candidate for the office of State Su- 
perintendent in Indiana. —~— The Normal School at Edinboro, Erie Co., Penn- 
sylvania, has 265 pupils, and a corps of 10 teachers. It was the second school 
of the kind organized in that State, under a law which provides for no less than 





twelve. Prof. J. A Cooper is Principal. — New Jersey has 687 000 school 
children, and expended $363,000 for school purposes last year. ——— The Con- 
necticut Common Schoo Journai commences Vol, XII and a new Series, under its 
former editor, Mr. Northend, with a corps of fifteen contributors ——— J. 
D. Philbrick, Esq, who visited us last summer at Kenosha, has been appointed 
a member of the Board of Education in Massachusetts. ——-— The second Nor- 
mal School in Maine is to be established at Castine. 


The friends of Waterville College, Me., are making an effurt to raise $7100,000 
for its benefit. ——~— At Harvard University it is proposed to make the Theologi- 
cal Department general, by inviting each denomination to sustain a Professor of 


its own tenets; the practice of “hazing” 


the freshman is to be seen to; the price 
of tuition has been raised from 75 to 104 dollars per annum; the productive 


roperty of the institution is worth $1,627,468.55. 
property ’ 





Brown University has 
made several clianges in its corps of Professors. ——— It is proposed to build an 
astronomical observatory at Rutger’s College, and a valuable telescope has been 
presented for it. ———— Norwich University, Vt, where Capt. Patridge had his 
military school, keeps up the military feature and is becoming popular. 
Prepartions are making, or at least are talked of, for celebrating the ter-cen- 
tenary of the birth of Shakspeare (April 23), both in England and this country. 





A Bureau or office of Translation, from and to eight different languages, 
Brownson’s Re- 





has been opened in New York by Mr. Leander Scott. 
view (Romish) has ceased to be theological and has become entirely political and 
literary; a literary paper is published in New Zealand, and a comic one is pro- 
posed at Leipsic, Germany, under the title of ‘‘ Mixed Pickles.”,———— Dr. Bul- 
lions, a Scotchman by birth, and author of English, Latin and Greek Grammars, 
died receutly at Troy, N. Y., and about the same time, Prof. Scammon, of Chi- 
cago University. 


CALIFORNIA.—We acknowledge the receipt from A. H. Goodrich, Co. Sunt., 
of an excellent Programme for an Institute in Placer county, to be held in 
April. In this State there is a County Board to examine teachers. 


The progress of knowledge is slow. Like the sun, we cannot see it moving; 
but after a while we perceive that it bas moved; nay, that it has moved on- 
ward. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A New WorK.—Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have in press, and will 
issue soon a new educational work, entitled «School Economy: a treatise on the Pre- 
paration, Organization, Employments, Government, and Authorities of Schools ; J.P. 
Wickersham, A. M., Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville. 
In one volume, !2 mo. 

This work, which will be complete in itseif, is intended as the first of a series upou 
kindred subjects, and from the experience of Mr. Wickersham during the past eight 
years in a Normal School, and his reputation as a teacher, we expect a valuable contri- 


bution to educational science. 


THE MAINE MonTHLY, is the title of a proposed periodical, the first number of which 
is announcedto appear March1. It is to supersede the ‘* Maine Teacher and School 
Officer,” is to be twice the size of that, and is to be a literary rather than a merely edu- 
cational magazine though education is not to be neglected. We wish it all success, and 
think Mr. Weston, the present editor of the ** Teacher’? and the future editor of the 


**Monthy,”’’ is the man to make it succeed. 


ARTHUR’S HomME MaGazinz, Vol. XXIII, 1862. We have not received the January and 
February numbers of the new volume, but the March number shows that it continues 
to be the same acceptable and refining companion for the domestic circle as heretofore. 
The Premium Plates given to single subscribers and club-getters this year are, ‘‘ Evan- 
geline,’’ and the ‘ Mitherless Barin.’’ Published by T. 8. Arthur & Co., 323 Walnut 8t., 
Philadelphia, at $2 per annum. Two copies for $3. Three for $4, and four for $5, with 
a Premium Plate to the getter up of the clubin each case. In ordering the premium, 3 red 
stamps must be sent to to prepay the postage on it. Club subscriptions need not all be 
to the same office. 


AMERICAN PARENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—Either Phrenology has a defective basis as u scb- 
ence, or the scientific world 1s slow to appreciate its claims. Nevertheless the above pe- 
riodical is interesting and instructive, and beautifully illustrated. Its Biographical 
Sketches are unusually attractive. The last number, (January) contains a sketch of 
Hon. W.H. Wells, of Chicago, and begins Vol. 20, Publisned by Fowler and Wells, New 


York, at $1.50 a year. 


TsacHErs’ Sones: A collection of Music for Teachers’ Meetings’ Conventions and Asso- 
ciations. By Cnarles Ansorge, Teacher of Music in the Chicago High School ; and 
Geo. F. Root. Chicago: Published by Root & Cady, 95 Clark street, 1864. (29 pp.) 
We are not a nation of singers, and never shall be, till, acting on the Prussian max- 

im that what is to appear in the national life must be taught in the schools, we intro- 

Nor will teachers generally 

or 

It 


duce singing there as an essential branch of education. 
be singers, till itis generally required of them as a qualification for the profession. 
the music in the collection before us we do not profess to be a competent judge. 
contains several well known and popular Pieces, including the standard patriotic songs. 
The reputation of the compilers is a sufficient guaranty for the rest. The publication 
has resulted partly from the resolutions passed at the National Convention in Chicago 
jJast ummer, and which many of our readers will recollect. The present issne is experi- 
mental, and is only Part I of what will bea larger collection if the enterprise is sustain- 
ed. We recommend our musical friends to help it forward. The “‘songs’’ are chiefly 
devotional and patriotic as they should be, and not scho2l-masterish.. The attempt to 
poetize the school roem has never bean very successful. 
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A CATECHISM oF CHRONOLOGY: beingan easy introduction to the study of history, for 
the use of children. Compiled by Michael 0. Sullivan, Rochester, Wis. 24 pp. 16 
mo. Price 25 cents. 

This useful little Manual having been submitted to our State Superintendent before 


publication, he speaks of it as follows: 


‘I have examined your manuscript carefully, and have submitted it to the careful 
criticism of several gentlemen here who are competent to judge. We all agree that the 
plan of the little Catechism is very good; the compilation is desirable and very care- 
fully made ; I know of nothing like it yet published ; it will conflict with nothing ; it is 
a very concise compilation of value to every reader of History.” 

hile concurring in the above, we think the interests of both anthor and the schoo} 
children for whom it is designed would'be promoted by putting it at a lower price. 


Tage Scnonar’s Diary; designed for the use of all who go to school. By Emory F. 
Strong, Principal of the Public High School, Bridgeport, Conn. Published by Scher- 
merhorn, Bancroft & Co., 596 Broadway, New York. 

The practice of keeping a Diary at School has many things to recommend it. It 
cultivates, in a natural way, the habit of composition and the power of expression, and 





forms a pleasing record of the past. The little book above named contains a specimen 





or example of a Diary ; rules and maxims for pupils ; subjects for composition ; rules 
for capitals and punctuation, and ruled blank pages sufficient foraterm. Specimen 
copy pre-paid, 15 cents ; price per dozen, $2. 


The Atlantic Monthly for March is an interesting number, and contains articles enti- 
tled The Queen of California ; The Brother of Merey, by John @. Whittier ; Ambassa- 
dors in Bonds, by Caroline Cheesboro ; Wet-Weather Work, No. Y, by Donald G. Mitch- 
ell ; Part 2, on the Relation of Art to Nature, by J. Elliot Cabot ; Our Classmate, hy 
Oliver Wendell Holiwes ; Whittier, by D. A. Wasson ; A continution of The Convulsion- 
its of St. Medrad, by Robert Dale Owen ; another * House and Hfomo Paper,’’? by Mrs. 
Stowe; Song, by Alice Cary ; Our Soldiers ; William Makepeace Tnackeray, by Bayard 


Taylor ; The Peninsular Campaign, and the usual reviews aud literary notices. 


TaIRD BIENNIAL Kevort of the Secretary of the Board of Education of Lowa for 1862-3. 

By Hon. Oran Faville, Acting Secretary. 

This exhibit of the educational progress of our sister state embraces the Report of 
the previous Acting Secretary, Hou. U8. A Wiltse, and abstracts from the Reports of the 
County Superintendents, and is accompanied by a pamphlet containing a brief Report 
from the Secretary of the Board, Hon. Thos. H. Benton, who isin the army. Altogether 
much interesting matter is presented, to some of which we shall recur hereafter. Until 


within the jast six Years, the Reports were made annually. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL Revort of the Superintendent of Common Schools ot Pennsylva- 
nia, for the year ending June 4, 1860. By Hon. UC. R. Coburn, State Saperintendent. 
This Document presents very conclusive evidence of the advancement and prosperity 

of the Common Schools of Pennsylvania, under her compact and well worked system. A 

Report is appended, from the Deputy Superintendent, &. P. Bates, Esq., who had a 

special field of labor, in visiting the Institutes and canvassing the condition of the Col- 

leges, Academics and High Schools of the State ; also, the usual Reports from the 

County Superintendents. Wecan only add that we have marked several matters for 

future reference, 








